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the Diet of the League. He was changed annually,
usually at Whitsuntide, when the by-laws of the
factory were read and the newly elected had to swear
"to submit to its statutes, to see that these were
observed without fraud as far as in him lay and
according to his five senses."

As elsewhere expenses were paid by fines and
customs dues. These latter some cities tried to
elude at various times in a spirit of egotistic and
most short-sighted policy. Chief among these was
Cologne which was in consequence " unhansed " for
some time. Indeed Cologne was always a more or
less turbulent member of the League. The official,
meetings of the Hanscatic representatives at Bruges
curiously enough did not take place in their own
factory, but were held in the Reventer, that is to say,
the refectory of the Carmelite convent. Their
charters were deposited in the church sacristy, or
more precisely in the so-called Noah's ark, this alli-
ance between sacred and profane things being a
common feature of those times.

As the might of the League increased at Bruges
they insisted that every vessel sailing the seas must
make an enforced halt at the port of Bruges, and thus
give the traders a first chance of buying their wares
or, in any case, of exacting from them a staple toll.
Exception was made only in the case of ships sailing
to England or to the Baltic seaboard. The possession
of this privilege naturally proved a source of great
wealth and power to the League, who grew proud
and haughty as they increased in strength, and even
ventured to oppose themselves to the Flemings, if